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1 0th February 1 966 



The Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, MP 
Secretary of State for Wales 



Sir, 

We have the honour to submit, on behalf of Eoonomio Associates Ltd, our 
report on A new town in Mid-Wales. 

You announced our appointment as consultants for this project in a 
wrrtten Parliamentary answer on 3rd June 1 965, stating that our report was to 
be presented to you by 31st December, and gluing the names of the members 
of the team who were to work on it. We dispatched copies of the report to you 
on 31st December, with the request that, should you decide to publish it, we 
should be given the opportunity of making certain revisions. These have been 
incorporated in the final text, and w. have been able to include some material 
which was not available earlier; the main change from the original version is 
that we have been able to take into account the White Paper on Investment 
Incentives (Cmnd. 2874, published on 17th January) which proposes to 
classify Mid-Wales as a development area. 

The members of the team, with the other participants in the study are listed 
m the preface. Professor W. E. Minchinton was obliged to withdraw from the 
team on 1 st October on his appointment to a visiting professorship at Fourah 
Bay College, Sierra Leone. 

The report has been read and agreed by the members of the team who are 
signatories to this letter. 

We have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servants 

T. E. M. McKitterick 
Managing Director 

Peter Hall 
Leader of Team 

Tom Hancock 
Architect/ Planner 

John H. Dunning 
Economist 

C. D. Foster 
Transport Economist 
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Preface 



In a written parliamentary answer on 3rd June, 1965, 
the Secretary of State for Wales, the Rt. Hon. James 
Griffiths, M.P., announced our appointment as consultants 
to advise him on a proposed new town in Mid-Wales. The 
terms of reference supplied to us were as follows : 
"Proposed New Town in Mid-Wales 
Terms of Reference for the Consultant 

1 The objective is to provide, through the machinery of the 
New Towns Act, an economically viable urban centre in 
Mid-Wales which, by making available new opportunities 
for employment, and by offering up-to-date shopping 
services and cultural and other facilities, including facilities 
for tourists, will arrest and possibly reverse the depopula- 
tion of the area and strengthen its economy. Architecturally 
and culturally, the development should have a character 
in keeping with the area. 

2 With these objectives in mind the consultant is asked : 

(a) To examine the possible locations for such a project, 
considering first the suitability of an expansion of 
Newtown, and then such other sites as are available 
in the Welsh part of the Severn Valley. 

(b) To consider the adequacy or otherwise of com- 
munications, particularly the road links with the 
West Midlands and the national motorway network. 

(c) To have regard among other things to the informa- 
tion which will be made available to him about the 
agricultural value of the land and the water supply 
and drainage situation in the upper Severn Valley. 

(d) To advise upon the practicability of using industrial- 
ised methods of building. 

(e) To consider what total population might be appro- 
priate. 

(f) To consider the rate of build-up which might be 
practicable and which would be desirable to give 
the new town the necessary momentum for 
economic and social success. 

(g) To make the enquiries necessary to advise on the 
feasibility of securing the necessary movement of 
industry and population for building up the new 
town, and to indicate what type of industry might 
be attracted. In this connection the consultant 
should not assume any changes in existing statutory 
powers. He is also asked to note that it is hoped 
to provide in other parts of rural Wales something 
like an extra 200 jobs per year (mainly for local men), 
through the Development Commission's factory 
building programme. 

(h) In the light of the above, to make proposals. These 
may include alternative recommendations concern- 
ing location or other aspects if the enquiries show 
these to be advisable. 



3 The consultant is required to present his recommenda- 
tions in the form of a Report addressed to the Secretary 
of State for Wales, stating fully the facts and sources of 
information on which his opinion and recommendations 
are based. The Report is to be illustrated by such maps, etc., 
as may be necessary, and in particular shall contain a 
sketch or sketches to not less than 6 in. scale, showing in 
outline how the recommended location can be developed 
as a new town. 

4 The Report is required by 31st December, 1 965." 

The team which worked on the survey was as follows: 
Peter G. Hall, PhD, MA (Cantab) 
assisted by John Goddard, BA (London) 

T. E. M. McKitterick, MA (Cantab) 
assisted by Miss Judith Magyary, BA (Oxon), BSc 
(Econ) (London) 

and Mrs. Maureen Hadfield, BA (Oxon) 

Tom Hancock, FR I BA, Architect/Planner 
assisted by Peter Cuming, BSc (London), MCD (Liver- 
pool) 

Professor John H. Dunning, PhD (Southampton), BSc 
(Econ) (London) 

assisted by Roy Thomas, BA, David Hall and Frank 
Stilwell, BSc (Soc. Sci.) 

Christopher D. Foster, MA (Oxon) 
assisted by A. G. Harrison, BA (Oxon), Alan Wilson, 
BA (Oxon) and Mrs. Jane Black, BA (Oxon) 

Professor Walter E. Minchinton, BSc (Econ) (London) 
(till 1st October 1965) 

Advice on particular aspects was given by: 

Professor W. M. Williams 
Dr. J. B. Loudon 
Professor Emrys G. Bowen 
Harold Carter, MA 
Michael Chisholm, MA (Cantab) 

Administrative and secretarial assistance was given by 
Miss Jane H. Mitchell, Miss Pauline Knappett and Miss 
Yvonne Burns. 

The text of the report was prepared by Dr. Hall and Mr. 
McKitterick. The maps and diagrams were prepared by 
Mr. Peter Cuming and the photo-montages by Mr. 
Hancock. 

We have to acknowledge the help of a large number of 
officials and private individuals. We are especially grateful 
to the following Government departments : 

The Welsh Office 

Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 

Ministry of Housing and Local Government 

Ministry of Labour 

Board of Trade 

Ministry of Transport 

Development Commission 
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Forestry Commission 
National Parks Commission 
General Register Office 
Water Resources Board 

We received valuable help from Mr. L. W. Haines, of the 
Severn River Authority; from Mr. Michael Reece, of the 
Welsh Tourist Board : from the Location of Offices Bureau ; 
from Hawker-Siddeley Aviation Ltd; and from the 
numerous firms which provided us with the material in 
Appendix C to our report. 

The individuals who helped us were too numerous to 
list, but we must mention some whose help was especially 



valuable. These include Mr. N. Morris, Clerk to the New- 
town and Llanllwchaiarn Urban District Council ; Mr. E. J. 
Lloyd, Clerk to the Newtown and Llanidloes Rural District 
Council ; and Mr. J. Llevelys Davies, Chairman of the Mid- 
Wales Industrial Development Association. We received 
most useful assistance in connection with the industrial 
side of our enquiries from Mr. A. J. Nicholas, Chairman, 
Aberdare Holdings Ltd.; and also from Mr. Peter Garbett- 
Edwards, Secretary of the Mid-Wales Industrial Develop- 
ment Association, who gave us a great deal of his time for 
consultation and who put at our disposal his wide know- 
ledge of Mid-Wales. 
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1 Introduction and Summary 



1 .1 Our remit from the Secretary of State required us to 
examine the relevant considerations affecting the establish- 
ment of a new town in Mid-Wales and to prepare what 
amounted to a preliminary scheme for it. We quickly found, 
however, that the work needed to define the location and 
character of the town made it necessary to do a thorough 
analysis of the recent history and present pattern of the 
economy of Mid-Wales and to project both of these 
forward to at least 1 981 . In doing this analysis we found 
we had to ask the fundamental question whether a new 
town was the best method of dealing with the problems 
we identified, or indeed whether it was justified at all. 
If it is objected that this was outside our remit, we would 
reply by saying that, without questioning the whole basis 
of the new town idea, we would not have been able to 
decide either on its character or on its location 1 . 

1 .2 Purely in terms of Mid-Wales the case for a new town 
is a weak one. But if Mid-Wales is considered in associa- 
tion with the West Midlands region with its acute overspill 
problem, the case for a major development such as a new 
town is strong. In terms of the West Midlands alone, this 
development would not necessarily be located in Mid- 
Wales. Thus to choose a Welsh location in preference to 
one on the English side of the border is partly a political 
decision. But the viability of the new town will depend on 
its being treated primarily as an outlet for West Midlands 
overspill and only secondarily as a solution of the internal 
problems of Mid-Wales. Recognising this, and recognising 
that the decision to build a town or not is one for the central 
government, we recommend a particular type of town of a 
particular size and at a particular location as being the 
most likely to serve both purposes. In character it would 
be a novel type of new town, combining traditional 
manufacturing functions with recreational and resort 
functions. In size it would have about 70,000 people at the 
end of the period of build-up. In location it would be a 
linear town 14 miles long centred upon Caersws. 

1.3 Our starting point was the invaluable report on 
Depopulation in Mid-Wales prepared by a committee under 
the chairmanship of Professor A. Beacham and published 
in 1964; this became a basic document in our work, 
though as will be seen in Chapter 2 and elsewhere the 
fuller data available to us led us to somewhat different 
conclusions. The second basic document was the West 
Midlands Study, published some two months after we 
were commissioned; in this case too, our work has led 
us to question some of the analysis and conclusions. For 
the rest, we had to assemble and interpret a vast amount of 
material provided by government departments, the local 
authorities and numerous others and to draw our own 
conclusions. This work has amounted in effect to a 
completely new economic survey of Mid-Wales, taking 



into consideration the likely impact on the sub-region of 
the growth of the West Midlands. 

Summary of Chapters 

1 .4 Chapter 2 is an extended analysis of the economic and 
social basis. In it we have re-examined the population 
trends, using later data from the 1 961 Census which were 
not available to the Beacham Committee, and we have 
concluded that depopulation is now a localised rather than 
a general problem, affecting especially the hill areas of 
Montgomeryshire and Radnorshire. Isolating the popula- 
tion in households from the military and institutional 
population, there is a tendency to slight natural increase, 
but this will be more than offset by outward migration, 
so that by 1981 the civilian population will show some 
further decline, but at a rate slower than in the past. 

1 .5 Other economic indices analysed in Chapter 2 include 
unemployment and activity rates and the level of incomes. 
Although unemployment is not a serious problem, 
activity rates are low, and so are incomes ; these appear to 
be better indicators of economic malaise than population 
loss. So too is the heavy degree of subsidisation from the 
central government required by local government and by 
agriculture. 

1 .6 The rest of Chapter 2 examines the economic structure 
and trends to 1 981 . It brings out the dependence of Mid- 
Wales on service industries, which is especially risky in 
that a significant part of these consists of construction 
work on non-recurrent projects. The main growth of 
service employment has been in Cardiganshire and Meri- 
onethshire, and gives these two counties the expectation 
of further overall growth, while the rest of the area (except 
for the Severn valley part of Montgomeryshire) shows a 
tendency to decline. 

1.7 Chapter 3 begins by examining the possible courses 
of action to correct the weaknesses and trends identified 
in Chapter 2. The case for doing nothing at all, but allowing 
the decline to continue, is considered but dismissed. Next, 
we examine the possibility of confining action to a series of 
relatively small-scale developments in the existing towns, 
but this is also rejected on the grounds that it would not 
provide a radical solution and would give little benefit in 
relation to cost; nor would it contribute to the relief of 
pressures in the West Midlands. Taking these pressures 
into account — in a way rather different from the West 
Midlands Study — we conclude that a major investment is 



1 Throughout this report the expression 'Mid-Wales' refers to the whole of the 
counties of Merionethshire, Montgomeryshire, Cardiganshire and Radnorshire, and 
to the country of Breconshire less the southern industrial fringe— the urban district 
of Brynmawr and the rural districts of Crickhowell, Vaynor and Penderyn and 
Ystradgynlais. 
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likely to be the best solution, and that this should take the 
form of a new town ; but the point is strongly made that it 
will be a viable proposition only if the decision is taken 
to relate it to West Midlands overspill. The Chapter con- 
cludes with a proposal for a series of parallel developments 
in some of the smaller towns, to prevent depopulation of 
the outer areas after the new town is built and to spread 
more widely the benefits of the improved services it would 
need. 

1.8 Chapter 4 deals with the location of the town. We 
examined a number of possible sites from the point of 
view of the physical constraints on them, and the likely 
effects that a major development at each of them would 
have on population and economic trends. We eliminated 
a number of sites and concentrated our attention on four 
only — Aberystwyth, Caersws, Forden and Llandrindod 
Wells/Crossgates. Each hasadvantages and disadvantages ; 
on a careful weighing of the balance for each, we con- 
cluded that the best site is Caersws. 

1 .9 Chapter 5 examines the future viability of a new town 
based on Caersws and defines the form it should take. 
We propose that it should combine several functions. It 
should, first, act as a service centre for the greater part of 
Mid-Wales, and we analyse the demand for services 
(especially distribution) to determine the size of the hinter- 
land it could draw on. This is found to be insufficient to 
support a town based mainly on a market town function. 
We next relate the town to the development of tourism in 
Mid-Wales and the possibilities of its growth as a resort 
town associated with a new national park and recreation 
area covering the Plynlimon range; we also consider the 
attractiveness of a well-designed town to retired people. 
This resort function is extremely important, and we expect 
it to provide the economic basis for some 20,000 people. 
Associated with this is the desirability of giving the new 
town an administrative function, which we suggest could 
be secured by adopting the recommendations of the Local 
Government Commission to create a new Mid-Wales 
county. None of these functions, however, is sufficient 
to provide a population large enough to support the range 
of services which we believe the new town should offer; 
we estimate that this requires a population of 70,000, 
of which 50,000 should derive their livelihood directly or 
indirectly from manufacturing. We consider the scale and 
type of manufacturing industry required and the prospects 
of attracting it to this location. The types of industry likely 
to be attracted are to some extent determined by the loca- 
tion. This section includes a short account of a survey of 
industrialists carried out in the course of our work to 
establish attitudes to the new town project (fully analysed 
in Appendix C), which indicates a degree of positive 
interest. The chapter concludes by emphasising that, as 
many of the most suitable industries are concentrated in 
the West Midlands, the town must be made as attractive 
as possible to people from there, and plans for the 
industrial build-up must be related to the programme of 
relieving population congestion in the West Midlands 
conurbation. 

1.10 Chapter 6 describes the proposed town itself. It is 
designed to fit closely into the landscape of the Severn 
Valley, which imposes a linear pattern which can be used 
to excellent effect. We propose a linear town extending 



over 14 miles from Llanidloes to beyond Newtown with 
the main centre at Caersws but with an important develop- 
ment based on Trefeglwys along a new spine road from 
Llanidloes to Caersws. Each of the main areas — Caersws, 
Trefeglwys and Newtown — is in the form of a series of 
linked villages each with its individual layout and design, 
offering scope for variety of social pattern. At Caersws 
there is an important central area where the main distri- 
butive and administrative services will be located. Adjoining 
this area is a public park with a sports stadium and 
recreation centre, which will also be linked with two 
secondary school campuses. A novel feature of the design 
is that it incorporates two lakes, one to the south of the 
main site at Caersws, the other to the east of Trefeglwys, 
which will play a major part in the resort and recreational 
aspects of the town's activities. The main industrial area 
is west of Caersws, but there are secondary areas south 
of Trefeglwys and east of Newtown. An airfield is also 
planned. The likely construction costs are analysed on the 
basis of the experience of existing new towns and town 
expansion schemes. 

1 .1 1 Chapter 7 describes the external transport require- 
ments of the town. No large-scale new construction of 
roads is required (apart from the internal spine road) until 
a later stage. It is essential that existing rail services should 
be maintained and expanded. 

1.12 Chapter 8 describes the rate of build-up. The size 
provided for by the plan is larger than is required by the 
expected build-up to 70,000 people. This is because our 
projections go only 20 years ahead. By the end of that 
period the town will have to absorb the natural increase of 
its population ; it is essential to make provision immediately 
for that phase. 

1.13 Chapter 9 examines the administrative structure 
needed to give effect to our recommendations. The New 
Towns Act provides adequate powers for the planning and 
construction of the town itself, and we suggest that there 
should be an Enabling Act to extend the authority of the 
New Town Corporation to the management of the Plyn- 
limon national park and recreation area. Existing capa- 
bilities are, however, less satisfactory in relation to our 
other proposals, notably the parallel developments des- 
cribed in Chapter 3; in particular, the local authorities are 
financially too weak to take the necessary initiatives. We 
recommend the amalgamation of the greater part of the 
five Mid-Welsh counties into a single new county on the 
lines proposed by the Local Government Commission; 
this we believe to be necessary partly for reasons of 
administrative efficiency, but also in order to spread 
throughout Mid-Wales the benefits resulting from the 
establishment of a new town. For the parallel develop- 
ments, we suggest the creation of a new statutory 
authority on the lines of the Highlands and Islands 
Development Board ; this would require special legislation. 

Main Recommendations 

1.14 The main recommendations emerging from our 
report are ; 

i- The viability of a new town in Mid-Wales cannot be 
divorced from the question of its size, economic character 
and location. We propose a town of 70,000 people 
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(with allowance for later natural increase beyond that 
figure), based partly on manufacturing and partly on 
recreational services, centred upon Caersws in Mont- 
gomeryshire ; and we conclude that such a town could 
be economically viable. 

ii. The town should take a linear form extending over 14 
miles along the north side of the Severn Valley, incor- 
porating the existing towns of Llanidloes and Newtown. 
The major part of the development would be at Caersws 
where the central area, embodying the main distributive 
and administrative services, would be located. 

iii. The development of the town should be closely 
associated with the opening up of the Plynlimon area 
immediately to the west as a new National Park; and 
one of the specific functions of the town would be to 
act as a gateway to the Park. 

iv. The town should be built up relatively rapidly to its 
target population over a period of approximately 
twenty years. 

v. The town should be planned and built by a Develop- 
ment Corporation established under the New Towns 
Act ; and there should be an Enabling Act to extend the 
authority of the Development Corporation to the whole 
of the Plynlimon part of the proposed Mid-Wales 
National Park. 

vi. There should be a series of parallel developments in 
some of the smaller towns of Mid-Wales outside the area 
of the New Town, to be managed by a new statutory 
authority on the lines of the Highlands and Islands 
Development Board ; this would require special legisla- 
tion. 

vii. The greater part of the five Mid-Wales counties should 
be combined into a single new county on the lines pro- 
posed by the Local Government Commission for Wales. 

General Comments 

1.15 It only remains for us to evaluate our proposals and 

recommendations. We have lived with the problems of 

Mid-Wales for seven months of intensive work, and we 

have had little chance to sit back and view them or the 



solutions we propose from a distance. But we believe that 
we have produced a valid analysis of what the problems 
are and of at least a possible answer to them. 

1 .1 6 The site we have chosen gives scope for a striking 
design for the town, which can be made not to mar but to 
enhance the natural beauty of the Severn Valley. It will be 
attractive in itself, combining as it does the features of a 
resort and recreational settlement with the requirements of 
manufacturing industry. Add to this its close relationship 
to our proposed national park, and we have something 
entirely new in urban planning — the deliberate location of 
industry close to an area where the people who work in 
the factories can join with visitors from outside in the 
enjoyment of the countryside. This, we believe, is the 
pattern which people will increasingly demand in the rest 
of this century, and it cannot be provided in the over- 
crowded regions of Britain. 

1.17 We have throughout our survey borne in mind that 
we are dealing with a Welsh problem and that our pro- 
posed new town is in Wales. We have had to recognise that 
it is not a purely Welsh answer. It involves the movement 
into Wales of people who will not be Welsh in origin or 
outlook; we do not believe the new town can be filled by 
returning Welshmen. But we do believe that the type of 
town we propose will interfere as little as possible with the 
cultural traditions of Wales, and that the stimulating effect 
it will have on the surrounding area will help to preserve 
those traditions and to dispel the deeply-rooted belief that 
Welsh culture and economic decline are inseparable. 
Given imagination and sensitivity in its execution, it could 
prove to be Wales's showpiece to the world. 

1.18 But ultimately our proposals stand or fall on the 
economic sense they make. In terms of Mid-Wales alone, 
they do not make sense. It terms of Mid-Wales associated 
with the West Midlands, we believe they do. This puts the 
onus of decision squarely on the shoulders of the central 
government. If the decision is taken not in Cardiff but in 
Whitehall that a new town in Mid-Wales is the answer to 
the related problems of rural decline and urban congestion, 
and if it is implemented quickly and with determination, 
the new town will work. If it is decided otherwise, the 
future prospects for Mid-Wales are bleak. 
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2 The Economic and Social Basis 



2.1 The purpose of this chapter is to analyse the present 
situation in Mid-Wales in terms of population and economic 
activity, to examine the trends which have led to the present 
situation, and to project them forwards to 1 971 and 1 981 
on the assumption that no special action is taken to modify 
them. This is a necessary exercise in order to establish 
what the problem is. In Chapter 3 we then go on to con- 
sider the possible forms of action, and this leads us to our 
main recommendations. 

2.2 This analysis can be based on the solid foundation 
provided by the Beacham Report 1 and by the detailed 
statistical analysis which it contains. However, we found 
it necessary to take its analysis further; first, because we 
need for our purpose a deeper interpretation of certain 
trends than the earlier report provides; secondly, because 
later figures are now available which in important respects 
modify some of its main conclusions. 

2.3 The definition of Mid-Wales used throughout this 
chapter is that used in the Beacham Report: it comprises 
the whole of the counties of Cardiganshire, Merionethshire, 
Montgomeryshire and Radnorshire, plus Breconshire 
excluding Brynmawr U.D., Crickhowell R.D., Vaynor and 
Penderyn R.D. and Ystradgynlais R.D. Throughout this 
chapter 'Mid-Wales' and 'Breconshire' should be taken 
in this sense unless specifically stated otherwise. 

2.4 The right place to start the analysis is with population 
trends. Population change is one of the indicators which 
summarise many complex and sometimes contradictory 
tendencies in the economic climate. But sometimes, and 
particularly perhaps in a remote area such as this, the 
indicator is not always immediately reliable. Immobility 
may mean that economic weaknesses persist for years 
before they are reflected in movements of people. So it is 
necessary to supplement the analysis of population by 
looking at other indices of economic malaise: un- 
employment, under-employment, low incomes. Having 
done this, the aim must be to look beyond symptoms to 
causes. We must study the strengths and weaknesses of the 
regional economy in relation to other parts of Wales and of 
Britain and also consider the varying fortunes of sub-areas 
within Mid-Wales itself. This is done under three heads: 
first, outward migration : second, other special economic 
problems : thirdly, economic structure. 

Population 

2.5 Population trends need to be looked at in three ways— 
whether and how far Mid-Wales is losing population as a 
whole, how far these trends will continue or intensify, and 
whether the trends within the area are uniform. It would be 
unwise to restrict the analysis to Mid-Wales alone. The 
area is now affected to a limited extent, and may perhaps 
be much more powerfully affected in the future, by trends 



outside it, in particular in the heavily industrialised West 
Midlands region. An important part of the analysis must be 
to examine the changing relationship between Mid-Wales 
and the West Midlands in the recent past and the expected 
changes in the near future. 



2.6 In population analysis there are of course two main 
elements: natural increase (or, as is not uncommon in 
Mid-Wales, natural decrease); and net migration. The 
two are related in subtle and complex ways. In a society 
which has lost its economic momentum, providing there 
are the opportunities to move, the younger workers will 
tend to move away in greater numbers than other young 
workers move in. Either they will be unmarried, but likely 
to marry and produce children soon ; or they will be recently 
married, and perhaps just beginning to build a family. In 
either event their children will tend to be born in the regions 
to which they move, and so the birth rate will decline in 
the region of net emigration. The people who are left are 
the less mobile older workers and the pensioners. The 
result is a progressive and marked ageing of the population, 
which will lead to a high crude death rate. Finally, the 
combination of low birth rate and high death rate will 
cause the natural increase of population to fall and eventu- 
ally to become a natural decrease. If this process continued 
long enough, an area would completely depopulate itself 
by the combination of net outward migration and natural 
decrease. In an area like Mid-Wales natural decrease is 
usually a sign of long continued net emigration and 
therefore of deep-set economic malaise 2 . High rates of net 
emigration, not yet accompanied by natural decrease, are 
a danger signal for the future. 



2.7 The depth of any population analysis is conditioned 
by the available statistics in terms of the classes of popula- 
tion covered, the sorts of information given about them, 
and the degree of breakdown of that information by local 
areas. The basic statistics are (i) the decennial Census 
with its detailed analyses of enumerated population, 
divided into population in private households and popula- 
tion in institutions— both civil and military, (ii) the 
Registrar General's mid-year estimates of the civilian 
population (i.e. the resident non-military population in 
each area including population in civilian institutions) and 
(in) the Registrar General's statistics of births and deaths 
in the home 'population (i.e. the population of all types 
actually resident in the area concerned, including forces 
population). Of these only the population figures in the 
Census are carried down to parish level. The mid-year 
estimates and the figures for births and deaths apply only 
down to local au thority level; and in a thinly populated 

1 Depopulation in Mid-Wales (HMS0 1 964). 

“Mid. »wo. .and » old 
people and so show a natural decrease in any case. 
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area like Mid-Wales, local authority areas are often large 
and heterogeneous. The main effect is that though total 
net population changes — i.e. the change in the recorded 
population between two dates— can be analysed by 
parishes, natural changes (and migration changes) can be 
analysed only down to local authority level. In this chapter 
analysis is restricted to local authority areas. In Chapter 4, 
when the siting of a new town is considered, analysis by 
parishes will prove necessary. 

2.8 Our obvious starting point for analysis is the Beacham 
Report. Because it was concerned to analyse migration 
as well as total change, that report was necessarily based 
on local authority units. To enable a wider picture to be 
formed the area of analysis was extended eastwards 
into the Midlands. Trends in the Midlands are discussed 
in paragraphs 2.24-2.26 below. But for the time being, we 
shall consider trends in Mid-Wales in isolation. 

2.9 The broad conclusion of the Beacham analysis, which 
was based on Census figures, was that between 1951 and 
1961 Mid-Wales, as defined both there and in this report, 
suffered a total net loss of 7,1 83 persons (3.9 per cent) 
and a net migration loss of 8,1 36 persons (4.3 per cent), 
made up as follows: 



Table 2.i Population Changes 1 951 -61 



Mid-Wales 

Breconshire 

Cardiganshire 

Merionethshire 

Montgomeryshire 

Radnorshire 



Population Change 1 951 -61 

1951 1961 Total Per Migration Per 

Cent Cent 



185,728 178,546 



53,278 53,648 

41,465 38,310 



19.993 18,471 



—7,183 —3.9 —8,136 
—1,051 —4.3 —1,187 
+ 370 +0.7 +1,295 
—3,155 —7.8 —3,041 
-1,825 —4.0 — 3,384 
— 1,522 —7.9 —1,819 



—4.3 

-4.8 

+2.4 

—7.6 

—7.5 



2.10 In more detail, the total population change is 
dominated by two major areas of heavy loss: first, 
Merionethshire from the coast to the watershed of the 
main hill mass, extending into the Machynlleth area of 
north-west Montgomeryshire ; secondly, northern Radnor- 
shire, on the edges of the main hill mass. There is one 
minor area of heavy loss in mid-Cardiganshire, Tregaron 
R.D. Taking the changes by migration alone, the area of 
heavy loss — over 12 per cent — extends in a broad belt 
right across the main hill mass from the Merionethshire 
coast through Montgomeryshire into Radnorshire, with 
particularly heavy losses— over 18 per cent in the 
Merionethshire coastlands and in the Knighton RD area 
of northern Radnorshire. Cardiganshire appears much 
more weakly on the migration map than on the map of 
total change, because so much of its total loss was due to 
natural decrease — the product of an old population. 

2.1 1 This belt of heavy loss, with its extreme concentra- 
tions at either end, is deeply incised by two areas of much 
lower loss or even of gain. One is the coast of northern 
Cardiganshire, consisting of Aberystwyth and its suburbs. 
Here the decade 1951-61 showed a net gain both in 
migration and in total. The other is the Severn Valley 
westwards from Welshpool to Newtown. Here in 1 951 -61 
there was a very small loss by migration, countered by 
high natural increase producing a slight gain in total 
population. 



2.12 The belt of maximum loss, representing the areas 
at the fringes of the virtually uninhabited hill mass, has 
persisted for several decades, as the maps of change since 
1921 show. But they show also local changes in fortune, 
some of them sudden and surprising. The Aberystwyth 
area was losing both by migration and in total in the 1 920s; 
was gaining by migration but losing in total (due to an 
old population) in 1931-51 ; but was gaining both by 
migration and in total from 1951 to 1961. Here is a real 
case of a change in economic fortune. The Merionethshire 
coastlands lost population in the 1 920s ; gained it between 
1 931 and 1 951 ; but lost it, heavily, in the 1 950s. Excep- 
tional factors were obviously at work here. 

2.13 This is the essence of the analysis in the Beacham 
Report. It shows a pattern of moderately heavy losses in 
the total enumerated population, dominated by Merioneth- 
shire which accounts for no less than half the net total 
loss during 1951-61. Montgomeryshire stands second in 
total loss (one third of the total in the 1 950s) and first in 
migration loss. In terms of migration, Montgomeryshire 
and Merionethshire each contributed about one third of 
the total for Mid-Wales in 1951-61. If the decision to 
build a new town is taken, the existence of local concen- 
trations of population loss will clearly be very important 
for its location. The important question then is whether the 
figures in the Beacham Report are a true measure of 
population loss in Mid-Wales. 

2.14 The answer is that almost certainly they are not. 
Closer analysis of the Census data shows that at various 
times appreciable proportions of the populations of the 
Mid-Welsh counties have been classed as living in institu- 
tions 3 , and such populations are notorious for their large 
and sudden fluctuations. Such proves to be the case. 
Taking out the institutional populations, and considering 
only persons enumerated in private households, a rather 
different picture of loss emerges, as the table below shows. 
In the first place, the scale of the loss during 1951-61 
over the whole of Mid-Wales is reduced by 1 0 to 1 1 per 
cent — total loss from 7,1 83 to 6,374 and migration loss 
from 8,1 36 to 7,327. But secondly, the major difference 
is in the internal distribution of the losses. Merionethshire 
comes out much less important: it has one fifth of total 
change, one sixth of migration change. Instead Mont- 
gomeryshire emerges as the county of heaviest loss, with 
nearly one third of the total loss and nearly one half of the 
migration loss. 



9 The institutional population is defined as persons living in hotels etc, hospitals, 
homes for the old and disabled, children's homes, educational establishments, places 
of detention, defence establishments, civilian ships, and miscellaneous communal 
establishments, and also campers and vagrants. To illustrate the orders involved, the 
following figures are taken from the 1 961 Census. 



Population in Institutional Total 

households population enumerated 

population 



Mid-Wales 

Breconshire 

Cardiganshire 

Merionethshire 

Montgomeryshi 

Radnorshire 



35,507 

42,920 

17,804 



Institutional 
as % of total 






10.23 

5.66 

7.32 

2.82 

3.61 
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T«bJ« 2.ii Population in 



>: Chang** 1951-61 (Cantus 



Population Population Change 1951-61 

in households 

1951 1961 Total Migration 

Absolute % Absolute % 

Mid-Wales 174.707 168.333 - 6.374 - 36 — 7,327 - 4.2 

Breconshire 22.319 21,503 - 816 - 3.7 - 952 -4.3 

Cardiganshire 51.583 50.539 - 984 -1.9 - 59 -0.1 

Merionethshire 36.850 35.507 -1.343 - 36 -1,229 -3.3 

Montgomeryshire 44,894 42.920 -1.974 -4.4 -3,533 - 7.9 

Radnorshire 19.061 17.804 -1,257 - 6.6 -1.554 - 8.2 



2.15 We turn to look at population trends in the more 
recent period, 1961-64. The basis here is different and not 
so reliable : it is the Registrar General's mid-year estimates 
of population, which refer to civilian population, i.e. the 
population in households and civilians attached to civilian 
institutions. To facilitate comparison with the 1951-61 
Census analysis, the observed rates of change have been 
inflated to give decennial rates. 



Tabl* 2JU Civilian Population: Chang** 1951-61 and 1961-64 

Civilian Population 
(Mid-year estimate*} 

19 51 1961 1964 

Mid-Wale* 

Breconshire 
Cardiganshire 
Merionethshire 
Montgomeryshir 

Radnorshire 



181.640 

23,430 

54.210 

38,500 

45.520 

19.980 



176.068 

22.932 

52,971 

37.715 

44.092 

18.348 



175,973 

22.868 

53,125 

37.966 

43,719 

18,295 



Population Changes, decennial rata* 



1951-61 

Total 

Absolute % 

Mid-Wales —5,582 — 3.2 

Breconshire —498 —2.1 

Cardiganshire —1.239 —2.3 

Merionethshire —785 —2.0 

Montgomeryshire —1.428 —3.1 

Radnorshire —1,632 — 8.2 



1961-64 



Total 

Absolute % 
-283 -02 
-213 -0.9 
*513 4-1,0 
-836 -2.2 
-1.243 -2.8 
-177 —1.0 



Migration 
Absolute % 



-1.490 -0.8 
-421 -1.8 
— 1.266 -Z4 
-i-407 +1.1 
-2.374 — S.4 
— 375 —2.0 



2.1 6 Some important conclusions seem to emerge from 
this analysis, though because of the nature of the data 
they need to be treated with caution. First, as compared 
with the decade 1951-61, it appears that the decennial 
rate of loss may have been much reduced. For Mid-Wales 
as a whole the total loss now appears negligible ; even the 
migration loss is down to one-fifth of the 1951-61 rate 
Second, the counties west of the main watershed have 
now become an area of net gain. This is especially marked 
in the net migration figures into Cardiganshire The 
Merionethshire coastlands, which were losing population 
quite heavily in the 1950s, are now showing moderate 
gains both by migration and in total. Third, and associated 
with this, the areas of heaviest loss are now the inland 
counties and above all Montgomeryshire, which now 
dominates the whole picture of depopulation in Mid-Wales 
in a way that did not emerge from the Beacham Report. 



In Table. 2,u and Zin.net migration is calculate by comparing actual changes in 
th. total population with tha changes estimated on the basis of natural increase or 
decrease. Since the figures for changes refer ,o tout home population, including 
people in institutions, there is a small statistical discrepancy. ° 

6 



Indeed, in general terms it would be no exaggeration to sav 
that in the most recent period there does not appear to h 
a problem of depopulation in Mid-Wales, but rather 8 
problem of depopulation in Montgomeryshire. In detail 
admittedly, there are still sharp local contrasts: maps 6 
and 7 show that behind the coastal areas with their 
relatively rapid population gains, Cardiganshire and 
Merionethshire still have upland hill farming districts 
where heavy losses continue to take place. But in a sense 
the general picture is right; at least in these counties the 
areas of depopulation are balanced by areas of gain 
nearby, while in the inland counties no such counterweiaht 
is observed. a 

2.17 These conclusions represent a radical revision of the 
analysis in the Beacham Report, and they must be ex- 
plained and justified. The fact is that in recent decades 
the pattern of population gain and loss in some parts of 
Mid-Wales has been dominated to an unusual degree by 
changes in institutional population, especially population 
in defence establishments. For instance, between 1951 
and 1961, Merionethshire recorded a net loss of 2,641 
in the numbers in defence establishments. This was no 
less than 84 per cent of the total net loss of enumerated 
population in that county. Of these 2,641, 531 were 
recorded in Towyn U.D. and 1,816 in Dolgellau R.D. In 
other words, the apparent area of heavy loss in the Meri- 
onethshire coastlands, which is such a striking feature of 
the maps of net total population loss, is almost entirely 
due to this one, highly arbitrary, cause. Of course, the 
presence or absence of such establishments may have 
important secondary income-generating effects on the 
local economy, but in terms of actual Welsh depopulation 
it must be discounted. It is unfortunate that we cannot 
obtain separate figures for the non-institutional population 
for the important period since the 1 961 Census, where the 
Registrar General's figures for civilian population indicate 
that the total rate of loss may have diminished virtually to 
zero. The evidence here is not entirely satisfactory, and for 
this reason when we come to make projections of the 
future population of Mid-Wales we shall have to take into 
account as far as possible trends over the entire period 
1951-64. 

2.1 8 Before we come to forecast future trends we need to 
know not merely the numbers of those migrating, but also 
their age composition. As already explained, if over a long 
period the younger and fertile age groups migrate from an 
area, crude birth rates must fail and crude death rates rise, 
leading eventually to a state of natural decrease. We have 
therefore attempted to estimate the pattern of migration 
by age groups for the administrative areas of Mid-Wales 
between 1 951 and 1 961 . There is no simple and direct way 
°h ™ 9 i thiS - ^ aS t0 k e estimated by projecting forward 
e population in each age group, applying age- 
speci ic death rates up to 1961, adding the known births 
in the area between 1951 and 1961, and comparing the 
result with the actual figures in the appropriate age groups 
at the 1961 Census. There are necessarily sources of error 
in the method, and it can give only a general idea of the 
age pattern of migration. Further, since these figures relate 
to t e whole population including those in institutions, it 
is necessary to exclude the grosser errors that result from 
is act. In the table below, we exclude movements in 
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certain age groups in Brecon MB and RD, Towyn UD and 
Dolgellau RD (because of the presence of defence 
establishments) and Aberystwyth MB (because of the 
University of Wales, which was resident at the time of the 
enumeration in 1 961 but not in 1 951 ). When this is done, 
the results show a consistent pattern for Mid-Wales. 
There is a very heavy outward migration of young adults, 
most marked in Montgomeryshire and Radnorshire; some 
rather contradictory trends in the movements of older 
adults, with both inward and outward movements; and a 
general inward migration of old people, especially into 
certain areas. 

Table 2.iv Apparent Net Migration of Age Groups, Enumerated Popula- 
tion, 1951-61 

(Excluding certain migrations due to the presence of institutions) 



1 951 and 1 961 Census figures and the Registrar General's 
estimates for inter-censal years and to project the resulting 
regression line forward, by the method of 'least squares'. It 
gives the following result; 



Table 2.v Projected Future Civilian Population of Mid-Wales 1971 and 
1981 



Net Change 
1964-81 



1961 



1964 1971 



1981 



Absolute 



176.058 1 75.973 172.780 168.573 — 7.400 — ‘ 

22.932 22,868 22.670 22.320 —548 -: 

52.971 53.125 52.413 51.742 —1.383 —I 

37,715 37,966 37.350 36.700 —1.266 — : 

44.092 43.719 43,000 41,758 —1.961 — ‘ 

18.348 18.295 17.362 16,082 -2,213 -II 



0-14 15-34 35-64 65 plus Total 



Mid-Wales -307 

Breconshire —100 

Cardiganshire +149 

Merionethshire +40 

Montgomeryshire —333 

Radnorshire —63 



There seems little doubt that if these movements continue, 
at some time in the future they must have a serious effect 
on the pattern of natural increase. And though it appears 
that since 1961 total net out-migration has been much 
reduced, this may yet mask large outward movements of 
the younger more fertile age-groups. At present it seems 
that the effect is being countered by the general tendency, 
observable everywhere, for fertility to increase; but this 
process must have its limits, and then the progressive 
ageing of the population will begin to show its influence. 

2.1 9 The next stage is to project these population trends 
up to the early 1 980s. Following current planning practice, 
we take the period 1964 to 1981 as the standard. Pre- 
liminary results have been obtained from pure population 
projection, but it is also necessary to examine any trends 
in the regional economy, apart from the possibility of 
special action, which may affect these. We considered 
various methods of projection, some of them simple 
projections of the total population from observed trends 
in the recent past, some more complex involving separate 
estimates of natural increase and migration. The more 
complex methods produced results which were no more 
convincing than the simpler ones, but which might have a 
misleading air of reliability because of the demographic 
detail involved. The heart of the problem is that there is no 
reliable way of projecting the migration component of 
population change; simple projection of past migration 
trends may give nonsensical results, while any attempt to 
superimpose an element of judgement will inevitably 
produce an arbitrary basis to the whole procedure. The 
difficulties are increased by the fact that individual areas in 
Mid-Wales have shown sharp fluctuations in migration 
rates from year to year because of short term phenomena 
like construction projects. These rapid changes even 
affect the simple aggregate projections, but since these 
do not depend on a close attempt to forecast the course of 
change in individual areas they do at least offer the hope 
that individual errors may cancel each other out. 

2.20 The method adopted is to use a combination of the 



The population thus shows a decline in the civilian popula- 
tion of 7,400 over the period 1 964-81 . This appears to 
contradict the recent tendency for the population to remain 
stable ; it arises because the projection is based on trends 
over the whole period 1 951 -64. All the counties share in the 
loss. But the counties which suffer most heavily are 
Montgomeryshire, with 2,000 out of the net loss of 7,400 
for the whole area, and Radnorshire, with 2,200. In con- 
trast the counties west of the main hill mass lose less 
heavily: Cardiganshire has a decrease of 1,400, Meri- 
onethshire 1,300. In Breconshire the loss is a negligible 
500. 

2.21 Figures for the 1 965 mid-year estimated population, 
which were received after these statistical projections were 
made, appear to confirm the fact that the civilian popula- 
tion loss has now been almost halted. In consequence a 
population projection based on the trends of the most 
recent period, 1961-65, would give an almost stable 
population for Mid-Wales. It seems safe to conclude then 
that in the absence of outside intervention, the future 
course of population change over the next two decades 
will lie somewhere between zero and minus 7,400 or 
minus 4.2 per cent. 

2.22 The next stage is to try to estimate the future age 
structure of the population on the assumption of no net 
migration; this gives us a guide as to future potential 
labour supplies which we can compare with estimates of 
demand for labour so as to obtain an idea of the economic 
pressures to migrate. For this purpose it was impossible to 
use the simple projection by least squares; instead it was 
necessary to project future births and deaths on the basis 
of recent trends. We could not take the civilian population 
alone, since the data on births and deaths relate to the total 
home population. We took two alternative bases of pro- 
jection: one assuming that the birth rate for 1961-81 
would be the same as the average for 1 955-64, the other 
that it would be the same as the average for 1 960-64. 
Since the general trend in the Mid-Wales birth rate is very 
slightly upwards, the second method gives rather higher 
values than the first; only the first results are given in 
Appendix A Table A3. The general upward trend means 
that the outward migration of the younger adult groups 
has not been sufficient to offset the national tendency to 
greater fertility in these groups. Since the projection 
automatically takes account of the outward migration of 
the young adults, there seems no a priori reason why it 



-5,251 -1,087 + 675 - 5,972 

-599 -280 +141 -838 

-916 +496 +425 +154 

_425 -44 + 65 -364 

— 2.304 —673 —95 —3.405 

—1.007 —586 +137 —1.519 
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should be falsified by a continuation of the trend in the 
future. But since there is a doubt whether the national trend 
of rising fertility will continue indefinitely, it is preferable 
to take the slightly more cautious estimate of future 
natural increase based on the 1 955-64 average. This gives 
the following results: 

T»W« 2.vl Total Homo Population of Mid-Walas Count!#* 1361, 1971 and 
1981 

(Natural increase, assumed 1955-64 trends, no net migration) 



Mid Brecon- Cardigan- Merioneth- Montgomery- Radnor- 

Wales shire shire shire shire shire 

1961 178.669 23.952 53.648 33,310 44,165 18,471 

1971 180,548 24,495 53,317 38,764 45,287 18,556 

1981 183.032 25.110 53,203 39.321 46,423 18,838 



Table 2.vli Breakdown by Age-Groups 1961,1971 and IS 



an- Merioneth- Montgomery- Radnor- 



796/ 
Under 15 
15-64 
Over 65 
1971 
Under 15 
15-64 
Over 65 
1931 
Under 15 
15-64 
Over 65 



38,855 5,177 1 0.880 

113,312 15,410 34,309 

26.375 3,361 8,459 

38,602 5,155 10,774 

113.575 15,637 33,583 

28.342 3,703 8.960 

40.522 5.516 11,361 

113,793 15,729 33,172 

28.580 3.865 8,670 



8,352 

24.229 

5,729 



10,339 

27,801 

6,025 



4,107 

11,563 

2.801 



8.462 10.071 4,040 

24,167 28,490 11,698 

6.135 6,726 2,818 

8,877 10,575 4,193 

24.286 28.918 11,688 

6.158 6,930 2.957 



From this latter table it is seen that two elements in the 
population the very young and the very old-show some 
increases; the direct economic result is likely to be the 

expansion ofservicescateringforthe needs of these people 

such as education, medicine and welfare, and the associ- 
ated construction industries. But it is the figure for the 
population aged 15-64 which particularly concerns us, 
because it provides an approximate measure of the 
maximum potential labour force. It remains to ail intents 
and purposes constant over the twenty year period. We 
have said that it is very hazardous to try to forecast 
migration ; in the past we have seen that there has been a 
large outward migration of the age groups between 1 5 and 
64 butthere is at least a prospect, which we shall consider 
below, that in the future the economic prospects of Mid- 
Wales may be bright enough lo stop or even reverse this 
trend. Beyond this it is probably not profitable to go. 

2;23 On the basis of a linear projection of the total 
civilian population, the total numbers in Mid-Wales may 
fall vety marginally from 176,000 in 1961 to 173 000 in 

19 h' h" d IT? " 1981 ' ° n the ■»* =“^«“ds 

in birth and death rates and assuming a hypothesis of no 
net migration, the total home population of the same area 
might rise from 177,000 in 1961 to 181 000 in 1971 

183.000 in , 981. Further, i, we assum^Ta, ,h e „ , a 
increase of the military population is insignificant-as 
certainly the case-the difference between these two 
projections gives us a measure of possible out-minL- 

7.000 in 1961-71 and 6,000 in 1971-81, or 13 000 ov" ' 

the 20-year period. Within these totals, the population fn 
the working age groups would remain almost i I, 
between 1 1 3,000 and 1 1 4,000. St Stat c at 



2.24 That is to consider Mid- Wales in isolation. The future 

course of population may, however, be affected by ex 
ternal factors, and especially by the course of population 
growth in the West Midlands. The West Midlands has 
been an area of industrial growth for at least 50 years and 
it might be expected that, with rising living standards 
coupled with congestion inside the conurbation, there 
would be an overspill problem felt over progressively 
greater areas of midland England. But this has not in fact 
been the case. Throughout the whole of the 1920s the 
belt of growth round the conurbation was very restricted 
indeed. Then, in the 1 930s, the zone of outward migration 
grew to envelop a wide belt extending nearly to Shrews- 
bury. If this trend had continued and accelerated, by now 
the belt of growth might well have extended to the Welsh 
border. But instead during the 1950s, the belt contracted. 
This may have been partly due to the contraction of defence 
establishments; the more important reason was undoub- 
tedly the more effective planning control after 1 947, which 
limited the tendency to low-density suburban sprawl. In 
fact, during the 1950s the apparent zone of Birmingham 
overspill did not extend more than about 20 miles to the 
west or 25 miles to the north-west. 



2.25 The question is whether this limitation will continue 
The West Midlands Study 6 suggests that if present 
planning policies are accepted, it will. But it can be argued 
that these policies need re-examination— a point to which 
we return in Chapter 3. The strategy of the Study is based 
on a natural increase of population within the West Mid- 
lands region of 800,000 between 1 963 and 1 981 with no 
net migration, but makes provision for net immigration 
if that expectation proves wrong. The Study concludes 
that this increase can all be housed in the conurbation, or 
just outside the conurbation green belt, or in large scale 
developments 20 to 25 miles from the conurbation centre. 
Up to 1981 there should be no need to provide for over- 
spill more than 35 miles from the centre of Birmingham, 
and most will be housed much closer in than this. After 
1981 the strategy will change. Development might be 
concentrated in a new conurbation of up to a million 
people in the Shrewsbury- Dawley-Oakengates area. If 
there is net immigration into the region on the recent scale, 
this development might be needed before 1 981 . In addition 
some growth after 1980 will be channelled into smaller 
centres in the Welsh Marches, such as Church Stretton, 
Ludlow and Hereford. 

2.26 The net effect of these proposals is that up to the 
end of this century the growth of the industrial zone of the 
West Midlands would be contained well to the English side 
of the border, within about 45 miles of central Birmingham, 
e tudy does mention a possible Welsh new town in the 
evern Valley linked to the development of the Shrewsbury 
region. But it is difficult to draw from its analysis any 
positive conclusions for the trend of population in Mid- 
a es, or to find on this basis a justification for a major 
development there. However, we return to this point in 
Chapter 3. 7 



‘ FotefuBecvsrtion of this table, see 
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‘ West Midlands Study. See especially Paragraphs 102-111. 
1 Seo Ch »Pter 3, paragraphs 3.27—3.32. 
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2.27 We may summarise our analysis as follows. If the 
institutional population is ignored, population loss from 
Mid-Wales between 1951 and 1961 was somewhat less 
than the Beacham Report indicated, and was differently 
distributed; and although the figures are difficult to 
interpret and may be misleading, it appears that in the 
most recent years, the civilian population may have become 
almost static. But in the 1950s there was a definite ten- 
dency for young adult workers to leave the area, especially 
from Montgomeryshire and Radnorshire. 

2.28 In terms of population trends, then, the evidence is 
somewhat inconclusive and even contradictory. From 
1951 to 1961 Mid-Wales was losing population while all 
the standard regions of Britain were actually growing; in 
migration terms the rate of outflow was considerably 
greater than that recorded out of the less prosperous 
standard regions such as Scotland, Northern Ireland or the 
Northern Region. During the period 1961-64, if the data 
can be relied upon, the rates of total and of migration loss 
have been much reduced ; the total gains and losses of 
population are now roughly in balance and migration 
losses have been reduced below the levels of some of the 
less prosperous standard regions. But the evidence for this 
period is particularly unclear; and taking the trends over 
the entire 1 951-64 period as a guide to future projection, 
the resulting picture gives little comfort. The projected loss 
of 7,400 people, representing a larger migration loss whose 
precise size it is impossible to estimate with any degree of 
confidence, would mean a decline of well over 4 per cent 
in the population of a large area during a period when 
every major standard region of Britain is expected to 
experience substantial net increase. The table below, which 
combines our projection for Mid-Wales with an official 
projection from the General Register Office, shows just 
how sharp the contrast is. 



Tablo 2.VIII Growth of Population by Regions, 1964-81 



Absolute 

1 . Regions of Most Rapid Growth 

West Midlands 1,043,000 

North Midlands 703,000 

South East 3,082,000 

2. Regions of Average Growth 

South West 506,000 

Northern Ireland 213,000 



3. Regions of Slow Growth 

North West 796,000 

Northern 321,000 

Wales (all) 246,000 

East and West Ridings 364,000 

Scotland 446,000 

United Kingdom 7,700,000 

Mid-Wales minus 7,400 



% 

21 

19 

17 



12 

10 



14 



female employment and low incomes, rather than move 
away in search of better opportunities. Therefore it is 
essential to supplement the analysis of population by 
looking at other and perhaps deeper symptoms of malaise. 

Unemployment 

2.30 This is the most obvious index of malaise, and it 
does show evidence of a continuing economic problem. 
Table 2,ix below gives evidence for three sample years in 
the 1 950s and for all the years 1961-4. In all these years 
Mid-Wales suffered substantially higher rates of un- 
employment than the country as a whole, though it 
appears that during the late 1 950s the differential narrowed 
somewhat. Throughout, Cardiganshire and Merionethshire 
have vied for the title of the most seriously afflicted county. 
When unfilled vacancies are considered in relation to 
unemployment, however, the picture is more confused ; in 
1959 and again in 1962, Mid-Wales actually had more 
unfilled vacancies, in relation to totals of unemployed, than 
Britain as a whole. And in most of the years when it had 
less, it is noticeable that the ratio was not very high for the 
country as a whole either. 



Table 2.ix Unemployment and Vacancy Rates 1951-64 

. Percentage of Insured Persons Unemployed 1951-64 8 



1951 1955 1959 1961 1962 1963 1964 



Great Britain 

Mid-Wales 

Breconshire 

Cardiganshire 

Merionethshire 

Montgomeryshire and 

Radnorshire 



1.1 1.0 1.9 

2.3 2.5 3.2 

1.6 2.4 2.7 

3.3 3.2 3.4 

2.6 2.6 4.4 

1.8 1.8 2.4 



1.3 1.9 22 

2.1 2.7 3.7 

16 2.0 3.3 

2.2 26 4.2 

2.0 2.4 3.5 

2.0 2.9 3.6 



1.5 

2.7 

2.2 

2.9 



2.1 



Unfilled vacancies per thousand unemployed 1951-64 

1951 1955 1959 1961 1962 1963 1964 



Great Britain 

Mid-Wales 

Breconshire 

Cardiganshire 

Merionethshire 

Montgomeryshire and 

Radnorshire 



1,622 1,745 470 940 

566 1,079 1,149 878 

996 2690 4,016 1,088 

410 554 438 674 

384 547 1,062 1,580 

922 1,762 1,439 532 



342 833 
259 420 
237 503 
179 333 
338 295 

297 651 



There is in addition evidence of seasonal unemployment 
in parts of Mid-Wales— especially the seaside places on the 
Cardigan and Merioneth coasts. The table below, based 
on the detailed analysis in Appendix A Table A5, shows 
that during the period 1961-1964 there were over twice 
as many on the unemployed registers in January as in July. 

Table 2.x Average numbers on Unemployment Registers 1961-1964 



The conclusion is that, in a period of rapid population 
growth, to remain stagnant is to slip notably back. But it 
must be remembered that the projection for Mid-Wales is a 
purely mechanical one based on recent trends. It must be 
re-examined in the light of a detailed analysis of economic 
trends within the area. 

2.29 There is another point. In a remote rural area such as 
this, people may remain even though economic oppor- 
tunities are poor. Due to ignorance of outside opportunities 
or ties to the family or to Wales, they may prefer to 
tolerate male unemployment, lack of opportunity for 



January 1,891 

February 1.943 

March 1,510 

April 1,277 

May 1,095 

June 934 

July 891 

August 1,013 

September 1,048 

October 1,199 

November 1,319 

December 1,386 



8 These figures are annual averages. Certain Youth Employment Exchanges, for 
which data were not available, were given imputed rates. 
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